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INDIAN TERRITORY. 

BY 

HENRY GANNETT. 

Almost in the middle of the United States, in the heart of a 
region thoroughly well known, densely peopled and well organized, 
is a large tract of country which is practically unexplored, is with- 
out civil organization or government except such as is afforded by 
the tribes which own it, and in which most of the elements of civili- 
zation are extremely primitive. This is Indian Territory. 

The Indian Territory was never made in the sense of being 
planned out as a political organization. It is simply a remain. Its 
area was assigned by the United States to certain Indian tribes 
before Texas became a part of the United States, when our boundary 
with Mexico ran along the Red River and the looth Meridian, 
which were the south and west boundaries of Indian Territory and 
Oklahoma. Arkansas was cut off on the east to form a State, and 
to this country west thereof were transported from the Cotton 
States the Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws and Semi- 
noles. This transfer began in 1832 and was concluded, so far as 
these Indians were concerned, in 1846. The present Indian Terri- 
tory comprises their reservations, together with some petty reser- 
vations of small tribes in the northeast corner of the Territory. 
With the exception of these little reservations it is divided among 
what are known as the Five Civilized Tribes, the following area 
belonging to each; 

Cherokees 7, 700 square miles. 

Chickasaws 7,250 square miles. 

Choctaws 10,300 square miles. 

Creeks 4,7°° square miles. 

Seminoles 550 square miles. 

Of these reservations the Chickasaw Nation has been subdivided 
by the U. S. General Land Office, and good maps of the drainage 
of the country have been prepared; but little, however, is known 
of its relief. Of the rest of the Territory little is known, either of 
drainage or relief. Theonly information which we have has been 
picked up from the explorations of two or three Army expeditions, 
made half a century ago, and from the surveys attendant upon the 
construction of the half dozen railroads which traverse it. As may 
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be easily believed, the sum total of this information is scanty and 
by no means reliable. 

The different parts of the Territory differ greatly in their topog- 
raphy, climate and vegetation. South of the Canadian River, in 
the portions of the Territory comprising the reservations of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, the country is somewhat broken, 
being traversed by the crooked, serpentine ridges constituting the 
southern portion of the Ozark Hills. These hills enter the Terri- 
tory from Arkansas, and near the Arkansas boundary are quite high, 
the summits reaching an altitude of 2,500 feet above sea level. 
Westward they diminish in height rapidly, and in the central part 
of the Choctaw Nation, few of them exceed 1,000 feet above the 
general level of the country. They are mainly quartzite ridges, 
the intervening valleys being floored with limestone, the difference 
in lithology explaining the topography. It is a survival of the 
hardest. 

North of the Arkansas and Canadian rivers the surface differs 
greatly from that to the southward. The so-called Boston Mount- 
ains extend over into the Territory from Arkansas for a short 
distance. This is a plateau, deeply scored by streams. West of 
this broken region the country is broadly undulating. 

The eastern portion of the Territory, especially the mountainous 
and hilly part, is forested. The Chickasaw country and the western 
portion of the Choctaw country is an alternation of timber and 
prairie, the timber predominating to the extent of two-thirds or three- 
fourths of the area. Through the Seminole country and the western 
portion of the Creek and Cherokee countries extend the Cross Tim- 
bers, which from southern Kansas far down mto Texas form a well- 
known timber belt, consisting mainly of black-jack and post-oak. 
East of it, in Kansas and the Cherokee and Creek Nations, is an 
open prairie, there being no timber excepting the belts which 
accompany the streams. 

The Territory contains probably a quarter of a million of people, 
of which over 50,000 contain more or less Indian blood, few of 
them, however, being full-blooded Indians. Associated with these 
are 18,000 or 19,000 persons of negro descent. In order to obtain 
membership in the tribes and thus enjoy the advantages which 
accompany it, many white men have gone to the Territory and have 
married Indian women. While these are comparatively few in num- 
ber, their wealth and power render them a very important element. 
By far the largest element, numerically, of the population, however, 
are whites who are not connected by marriage with the tribes, but 
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who are living in the Territory under some form of permit from the 
tribes. These numbered in 1890, according to the Census, over 
100,000, and it would not be a matter of surprise if there were 
double that number in the Territory at present, as they have been 
flocking in rapidly in recent years. 

The form of the government of the tribes is quite similar to 
that of States. They elect a Governor and other executive officers, 
a legislature consisting of two houses, and they have a judiciary, 
with the other machinery of the law. The government, how- 
ever, is very feeble, especially in matters affecting the white resi- 
dents of the Territory, and most of the administration of law is 
carried on by the United States authorities. 

In accordance with the treaties made with the United States, 
the lands of these tribes are held in common. They cannot be 
disposed of by the tribes to any party except the United States. 
Under their laws, any member of the tribe may take up and use 
any unoccupied land which he desires. This holding, however, is 
subject to the will of the tribe, which retains ownership of the 
land. In this way the Indians have located themselves mainly 
upon little farms, away from the railroads and white settlements. 
The whites who have become members of the tribe by intermar- 
riage, on the contrary, with their wide-awake Anglo-Saxon enter- 
prise, have seized upon the cream of the country. They hold the 
town sites, the coal lands and the finest of the agricultural and 
grazing lands. Most of these lands they have rented to other 
white men, paying a small portion of the rental to the nation. 
Thus we have before us a practical illustration of the workings of 
Henry George's theory of holding land in common, and it can 
scarcely be said to be a success. The number of land-grabbers 
being limited, land-grabbing has gone to a far greater extreme 
than in any other part of the country. For instance, it is said 
that the entire reservation of the Seminoles is in the hands of one 
man, the chief, and that the Indians are practically serfs, and the 
same is the case in less degree in other nations. Another evil 
follows closely upon this: owing to the extreme uncertainty of all 
land titles, or rather to the utter absence of them, few settlers 
dare to make more than the most temporary sort of improvements. 
Most of the buildings in the towns are of the most flimsy, tempo- 
rary character. The policy, naturally, is to skim the cream as 
quickly as possible and throw away the skimmed milk to sour. 

With the large number of whites in the Territory not connected 
with the tribes, but dependent for their leases, and for the improve- 
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ments they have made, upon the will of the Indians, it will be 
surprising if the present condition of things lasts much longer. 
As their numbers increase relative to the Indian population, they 
will certainly take possession of the civil authority sooner or later, 
and of their holdings. Such a revolution seems near at hand. It 
can probably be effected without material trouble, since the Indian 
population will be greatly outnumbered. 

Foreseeing this possible result, the United States has been, for 
some time past, attempting to negotiate with these Indians with a 
view of giving up the tribal governments, divide their lands in 
severalty, and thus make it possible for the whites to obtain deeds 
to whatever land the Indians do not actually require. A Commis- 
sion is at present in the Territory attempting to treat with the 
Indians, but the latter, influenced probably by the whites who 
are members of the tribe, and who have every reason to be 
satisfied with the present arrangement, refuse to treat with 
them in any way. Indeed, under the circumstances it seems to be 
a very difficult situation. The only easy solution would seem to be 
to give every one connected with the tribe whatever he claims, 
which would result naturally enough, in giving the Indians proper 
very little and the white men who have married into the tribes the 
lion's share. On that basis, it is altogether probable that there 
will be no trouble in coming to an understanding and agreement 
with the Indians, owing to the influence which these white men 
among them have over them. 

As a preliminary to the allotment of lands among the Indians 
the United States Government has commenced the subdivision of 
these lands into townships, sections and quarter-sections. An ap- 
propriation of $200,000 was made by the last Congress for this 
purpose, being the amount estimated to be necessary for subdivid- 
ing half of the Territory, with the exception of the Chickasaw 
Nation, which has already been subdivided. This work was, 
under the appropriation act, placed in the hands of the Director of 
the U. S. Geological Survey, to be executed by the Topographic 
force connected with this Bureau. The work was commenced in 
April, 1895, and is being rapidly pushed forward, and by the end 
of the year 1896, providing Congress continues to support it, the 
subdivision of the Territory will be completed. 

As there are some features distinguishing this work, as executed 
by the U. S. Geological Survey, which differ from the ordinary 
work of the subdivision of lands by the General Land Office, a few 
details regarding it will be of interest. 
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The base line of this work is a continuation of the Indian base 
which is run across the Chickasaw Nation. The principal meridian 
corresponds with the east line of Range 8 of the system of surveys. 
Standard parallels are run at every twenty-four miles north and 
south of the base line, and guide meridians are run every 
twenty-four miles east of the principal meridian Township ex- 
teriors, and subdivision lines of the townships are run according to 
the ordinary practice of the Land Office, as prescribed in its 
Manual. These features are common in all public land surveys, 
but the distinctive features are as follows: Abase line has been 
measured near Savanna, in the Choctaw Nation, an expansion 
effected and triangulation extended therefrom over the country in 
advance of the work of subdivision. With the stations in this tri- 
angulation the township and section corners have been connected 
by angular measurements from the corners. The result of this is 
to have the whole system of subdivision lines controlled by a 
primary triangulation, by means of which errors become known 
and can be corrected, if of such magnitude as to require correc- 
tion, and if otherwise allowance can be made for them. More- 
over, in case the marks of any corner should be lost or destroyed 
the corner can be recovered from the nearest station in the pri- 
mary triangulation, since these points are marked in the most 
permanent manner. 

Another feature is, that as the work of subdivision goes on 
topographic maps are prepared. These maps are made upon a field 
scale of two inches to one mile, and show the drainage, roads, 
settlements and even isolated houses. They show the relief of the 
surface by means of contour lines at intervals of twenty feet. The 
extent of marsh land, of wooded and prairie regions are shown in 
detail, thus furnishing much valuable information regarding the 
country for the immediate use of all parties interested in the allot- 
ment, including the Government on the one hand and the Indians 
upon the other. Besides this immediate use, of course the maps 
will be of the utmost service for all future improvements which 
depend upon the surface of the country. 

The work of extending primary triangulation and of preparing 
these maps forms but a trifling addition to the cost of making the 
subdivisional surveys. 



